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The  Oregon  Walnut 

By  C.  H.  LEADBETTER 

There  is  probably  no  horticultural  industry  that  holds  out 
greater  promise  of  large  profits  with  so  little  chance  of  failure, 
as  the  culture  of  the  English  walnut  in  Oregon. 

It  is  true  there  are  but  few  groves  that  have  reached  such 
an  age  as  to  show  profits  as  compared  with  the  phenomenal 
yields  of  some  fruit  farms,  but  there  are  enough  bearing  groves 
to  prove  the  wisdom  of  past  plantings  and  to  encourage  the 
building  of  a  great  industry  for  the  future. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  walnut  in  Oregon  is  that  a 
failure  in  productiveness  is  unknown,  and  all  trees  that  have 
reached  the  bearing  age  are  producing  more  heavily  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  globe. 

Twelve  to  twenty-five  years  seems  to  be  required  to  bring  a 
tree  of  the  hardy  French  varieties  to  the  bearing  stage  in  most 
countries,  while  in  Oregon  they  are  producing  profitable  crops 
at  half  that  age.  Quality  is  the  final  test  in  most  things,  and 
here  again  the  Oregon  walnut  is  pre-eminent.  Oregon  walnuts 
have  set  new  price  records,  based  on  size  and  flavor. 

Oregon’s  climate  and  soil  are  so  admirably  adapted  to  the 
walnut,  that  of  all  the  seedling  trees  planted  during  pioneer 
days  in  the  state,  there  is  hardly  an  instance  where  the  result 
has  not  been  a  strong,  healthy,  productive  tree.  These  trees 
are  scattered  in  small  numbers  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the 
other,  and  though  some  of  them  are  now  50  and  60  years  of 
age,  they  are  still  young — their  productiveness  on  the  increase. 
Furthermore,  a  crop  failure  is  unknown.  The  native  oak  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  more  at  home  than  the  imported  walnut 
that  refuses  to  thoroughly  adapt  itself  to  any  other  part  of 
the  new  world. 

The  future  of  the  industry  can  hardly  be  realized.  The 
length  of  time  required  to  reach  the  bearing  age  has  a  deterrent 
effect  on  planting,  and  even  at  the  present  writing  there  are 
probably  not  above  five  thousand  acres  set  out  in  the  state. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Colonel  Henry  E.  Dosch,  the  father 
of  the  industry  in  Oregon,  gathered  data  regarding  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  isolated  walnut  trees  up  and  down  the  coast 
and  advised  the  planting  of  walnuts  on  a  commercial  basis. 
After  years  of  agitation  and  exhortation  he  persuaded  a  limited 
number  to  take  his  advice.  The  result  is  that  there  are  a  few 
bearing  groves  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  of  age.  Most 
of  them  producing  heavily,  though  many  were  greatly  neg¬ 
lected  during  their  early  years.  The  early  plantings  were 
mostly  seedlings  and  it  is  marvelous  that  a  high  grade  of  nuts 
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should  have  resulted  from  these  more  or  less  random  plantings. 
This  makes  it  appear  that  the  English  walnut  has  found  a 
natural  home  in  Oregon. 

In  size  and  flavor  the  Oregon  nut  has  no  equal,  as  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  the  price  is  from  six  to  ten  cents  per  pound 
above  that  for  those  grown  in  California,  and  about  four  cents 
higher  than  the  imported  nut. 


YIELD  PER  ACRE 


I  find  in  many  pamphlets  exploiting  Oregon  products  or 
localities  a  few  words  regarding  walnut  culture,  most  of  which 
wind  up  with  the  sentence  (and  it  is  almost  a  jail  sentence  for 
the  walnut).  “A  profit  of  $100  per  acre  is  perhaps  too  con¬ 
servative  a  figure.’ ’  This  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  statement 
that  often  accompanies  it,  “The  walnut  is  in  full  bearing  at  ten 
to  twelve  years.”  This  is  another  fallacy.  The  walnut  will 
produce  a  steadily  increasing  crop  from  its  seventh  or  eighth 
year,  but  does  not  reach  even  comparative  maturity  before 
25  or  30  years. 

The  following  schedule  may  be  too  great  or  too  small.  In¬ 
dividual  circumstances  of  soil  and  cultivation  enter  into  the 
matter.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  very  conservative  estimate  of  what 
may  be  expected  of  a  well-kept  grove.  The  amounts  given 
are  per  tree.  From  12  to  50  trees  are  planted  per  acre.  If 
more  than  20,  they  should  be  reduced  to  that  number  at  14  to 
20  years  of  age: 

Lbs. 

6th  or  7th  year  from  the  graft  on  3-year-old  stock  5  to  10 


8th  year .  10  to  20 

9th  year  .  15  to  30 

10th  year .  20  to  40 

11th  year  .  30  to  60 

12th  year  .  40  to  80 

14th  year  .  50  to  100 

16th  year . 60  to  120 

20th  year .  100  to  200 

30th  to  40th  year .  150  to  300 


Or  in  dollars  and  cents  at  present  prices ;  12  trees  only  to 
the  acre : 


Per  Acre. 


6th  to  7th  year 

8th  year . 

9th  year  . 

10th  year  . 


$  12  to  $  25 
25  to  50 
40  to  75 
50  to  100 
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11th  year  . 75  to  150 

12th  year  .  100  to  200 

14th  year  . 125  to  250 

16th  year  .  150  to  300 

These  figures  have  been  exceeded  in  most  instances.  It  is 
hard  to  state  what  constitutes  an  average  yield.  It  is  often¬ 
times  only  the  heavy  yields  that  get  into  print. 

In  the  foregoing  estimates  an  effort  has  been  made  to  strike 
an  average  that  would  probably  cover  the  range  of  actual  re¬ 
ceipts  year  in  and  year  out.  The  smaller  figures  are  probably 
altogether  too  low  for  an  average.  Production  at  6.  7  or  8 
years  may  be  given  per  acre  on  different  tracts  of  land,  and 
vary  as  much  as  400  per  cent  in  total,  and  yet  each  tree  pro¬ 
duces  an  equal  amount.  One  acre  may  have  on  it  a  dozen 
trees  sixty  feet  apart,  and  another  may  have  43  or  more  trees 
on  the  same  space. 

There  are  a  few  walnut  groves  in  Oregon  and  California 
that  have  reached  an  age  where  the  average  yield  is  probably 
greater  than  that  of  any  fruit  crop.  It  is  often  said  that  the 
walnut  in  Oregon  is  in  full  bearing  at  twelve  years.  This  is 
wrong.  It  is  a  profitable  bearing  stage  at  eight  to  twelve,  but 
the  planter’s  children  are  much  more  likely  to  see  it  in  “full” 
bearing  than  he  is.  Crops  bringing  several  hundred  dollars 
per  acre  may  be  produced  at  this  age,  but  there  are  single 
trees  in  Europe  producing  1,000  to  2,000  pounds  of  nuts ;  $200 
to  $400  yearly.  These  trees  are  hundreds  of  years  old. 

If  “the  man  who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where 
one  grew  before”  is  to  be  commended,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  man  who  plants  a  walnut  grove  which  will  not  only  give 
him  good  returns  but  will  continue  to  increase  them  for  his 
children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation? 

Mr.  Cooper  in  his  pamphlet,  “Walnut  Growing  in  Oregon,” 
with  true  poetic  feeling,  says :  4  4  When  one  considers  the  years 
of  the  future  when  the  trees  of  each  of  these  young  groves 
will  lift  their  symmetrical  heads  fifty,  sixty,  ninety  feet  into 
the  air,  laden  to  full  capacity  with  a  plenteous  crop,  each  Octo¬ 
ber  dropping  their  golden-brown  nut  harvest  that  falls  with 
the  clink  of  dollars  to  the  commercial-minded,  but  with  an 
accompaniment  of  finest  sentiments  in  the  hearts  of  those 
otherwise  inclined.  One  turns  away  with  a  desire  to  repeat 
the  wisdom  of  these  pioneer  planters,  and  start  a  grove  of  his 
own.  With  what  grander  monument  could  one  commemorate 
his  little  span  on  earth.” 

Mr.  Terpenning,  of  Eugene,  has  four  acres  which  produced 
in  their  sixth  year  700  pounds;  seventh,  1,200  pounds;  eighth, 
2,000  pounds ;  ninth,  3,000  pounds ;  or  $150  per  acre  for  9-year- 
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old  trees,  double  the  highest  figure  in  the  foregoing  estimate. 
The  Epps  &  Reece  orchard  produced  100  pounds  per  tree  at 
twelve  years.  Mr.  Reece  “believes  walnut  growing  will  prove 
the  most  profitable  industry  in  the  Willamette  Valley.”  Mr. 
J.  C.  Cooper,  president  of  the  Walnut  Growers’  Club,  and  the 
leading  authority  on  walnut  culture  in  Oregon,  says:  “One 
hundred  fifty  dollars  per  acre  from  12-year-old  trees  is  a  con¬ 
servative  estimate.” 

About  one  tree  in  five  in  this  orchard  is  a  walnut,  the  bal¬ 
ance  being  apples  and  pears.  The  apples  are  in  desperate 
shape,  stunted  and'  entirely  valueless  on  account  of  the  ravages 
of  almost  every  known  Oregon  pest.  The  pears  are  in  better 
shape,  not  being  so  liable  to  the  depredations  of  natural  foes 
and  having  an  upright  form  of  growth  that  allows  even  a  semi- 
occasional  pruning  to  accomplish  much  good. 

The  walnut  trees  are,  however,  a  revelation  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Those  that  had  not  been  flooded  too  often  are  of 
good  size,  shapely  and  as  clean  as  a  whistle.  Last  year  they 
produced  a  crop  which  enabled  the  renter  to  clear  $800  after 
paying  a  rental  of  $250.  If  there  is  anything  except  the  wal¬ 
nut  trees  on  the  place  to  bring  in  a  dollar’s  income,  it  was 
not  discernable  to  the  naked  eye. 

I  was  unable  to  learn  the  price  obtained  per  pound  for  this 
crop,  but  presume  it  to  have  been  low,  as  the  man  on  the  place 
said  the  nuts  were  dark  colored,  which  indicates  that  they 
were  poorly  harvested,  and  they  were  undoubtedly  sold  at 
much  less  than  the  market  price  for  clean  nuts.  These  trees 
have  been  submerged  by  the  June  high  water  to  a  depth  of 
several  feet  on  numerous  occasions,  and  each  year  the  river 
gets  up  almost  to  the  level  of  the  ground  where  they  stand.  A 
twenty-three-foot  stage  of  the  Willamette  at  Portland  puts 
them  under  water. 

THE  TAP  ROOT 

The  tap  root  proposition  is  a  much-mooted  question.  Some 
practical  walnut  growers  claiming  that  the  tap  root  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  health  and  rapid  growth  of  the  tree,  and  others  just 
as  well  informed  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  tree  is 
more  thrifty  without  it.  It  is  claimed  that  with  the  tap  root 
removed  at  the  time  of  planting,  the  tree  comes  into  bearing 
two  or  three  years  earlier  than  otherwise. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Vrooman,  of  Santa  Rosa,  the  originator  of  the 
Vrooman  Franquette  walnut,  writes : 

“Those  intending  to  plant  walnuts  need  take  no  alarm  from 
the  theory  advanced  by  many  that  by  removing  your  young 
trees  you  endanger  their  future  by  cutting  off  the  tap  root. 
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In  every  forest  some  trees  have  been  torn  out  by  their  roots 
at  the  mandate  of  age,  wind,  lightning,  or  some  other  cause, 
and'  the  center  of  such  tree  trunks  are  decayed  and  hollow.  Its 
tap  root  long  since  finished  its  mission  to  hold  the  tree  in  place 
and  provide  nourishment  until  its  roaming,  far  outreaching 
laterals  or  side  roots  could  take  up  the  forage  for  life  food. 
Taking  a  lesson  from  the  forest,  prune  or  cut  your  tap  root 
in  the  nursery  rows  and  encourage  it  to  multiply  itself  and  to 
send  out  laterals  early,  since  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  earlier 
return  from  a  new  planting  than  the  forest  method  would 
give.” 

Per  contra,  Mr.  Cooper  says:  “No  fibre  of  the  tap  root 
should  be  disturbed,  but  rather  encouraged  by  a  well-auger, 
hole,  bored  before  the  tree  is  planted,  down  to  the  reservoir 
of  moisture  that  will  not  fail  in  the  driest  season.”  And  in  a 
letter  now  before  me  “The  tap  root  is  the  key  to  success  in 
walnut  growing  in  Western  Oregon.  The  tree  must  be  made 
drouth  proof  and  famine  proof  as  well  as  frost  proof.” 

Mr.  Reece  also  figures  the  tap  root  an  advantage. 

Colonel  Dosch  says,  under  date  of  May  1,  1906 : 

“In  walnut  growing  three  things  are  most  essential  and  it 
is  difficult  to  say  which  is  most  important,  but  they  are  soil, 
generation  and  variety. 

While  walnuts  do  well  on  all  soils,  even  rocky  soil,  they  are 
grateful  to  kind  treatment  by  planting  in  fairly  rich  soils,  but 
there  must  be  no  hardpan.  The  subsoil  must  be  loose  and 
open,  so  the  tap  root  can  grow  down  as  far  as  it  desires,  for 
as  soon  as  it  strikes  hardpan,  the  tree  stops  growing  and  of 
course  lessens  the  nut  crop.  In  fact,  it  is  suicidal  to  plant  nut 
trees  on  soil  underlaid  with  hardpan. 

The  trees  should  be  “second  generation”  either  grafted  or 
grown  from  first  generation  nuts.  Varieties:  Franquette, 
Mayette  and  a  few  Chaberte. 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy  about  the  trees 
grown  from  seed  of  first  generation  bearing  smaller  nuts  than 
grafted  trees.  I  have  not  found  it  so,  for  I  had  just  as  large 
and  fine  nuts  on  my  trees  grown  from  first  generation  seed, 
as  those  from  grafted  trees,  but  also  found  that  both  kinds 
have  some  small  nuts,  as  well  as  large  nuts,  which  led  me 
again  to  study  that  point  and  have  reached  the  conclusion, 
that  the  difference  in  size  is  due  to  pollination  and  starvation. 

When  in  the  spring  the  pistilate  blossoms  appear,  they 
usually  come  in  pairs,  and  generally  are  of  equal  size  until 
they  reach  the  size  of  peas,  when  quite  frequently  one  of  them 
forges  ahead  in  growth  and  vigor,  by  being  better  pollinated 
and  being  stronger  uses  more  nourishment,  or  in  other  words 
the  smaller  one  is  starved  out,  makes  little  growth  and  in  con- 
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sequence  produces  a  smaller  nut.  It  seems  to  be  the  Law  of 
Nature  ‘‘The  survival  of  the  fittest.77 

Walnut  growing  under  proper  conditions,  is  as  profitable, 
if  not  more  so  than  any  other  part  of  fruit  raising  and  as 
Oregon  imports  annually  over  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  walnuts,  it  seems  a  good!  business  proposition. 7  7 

It  is  probable  that  quality  of  soil,  its  ability  to  hold  mois¬ 
ture  and  the  amount  and  persistency  of  cultivation,  may  cut  a 
large  figure  in  the  tap  root  question,  as  it  does  all  along  the 
line  in  horticulture.  The  only  practical  way  of  utilizing  the 
tap  root  is  to  plant  the  seed  where  the  tree  is  to  grow. 

Judge  S.  F.  Lieb  and  his  son,  who  have  studied  the  walnut 
from  both  practical  and  scientific  standpoints,  are  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  tap  root  should  be  cut. 

Mr.  Prince  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  tap  root  should 
be  cut  and  had  an  unfavorable  result  from  planting  the  nuts 
in  the  field  on  account  of  failure  to  sprout  and  other  vicis¬ 
situdes.  He  has  of  recent  years  planted  imported  Mayette  and 
Franquette  seed  in  the  nursery,  cutting  the  tap  root  when 
transplanting  to  the  field  at  the  second  or  third  year. 


THE  FUTURE 

My  own  opinion  of  the  future  of  walnut  growing  in  Oregon 
is  that  it  will  eventually  be  the  greatest  horticultural  interest 
in  the  state ;  that  money  put  into  it  in  the  Willamette,  Umpqua 
or  Rogue  River  Valley  will  be  as  safe  as  if  invested  in  govern¬ 
ment  bonds,  and  from  and  after  the  thirteith  year  would  pay 
an  average  annual  dividend  of  more  than  twice  the  amount 
of  the  original  investment.  Two  hundred  dollars  per  acre 
carefully  and  wisely  expended  should  bring  the  walnut  to  the 
profitable  bearing  age,  including  the  cost  of  good  land.  One 
hundred  acres  costing  $20,000  should  in  twenty  to  thirty  years 
produce  as  much  net  income  as  a  million  dollars  in  United 
States  Government  bonds.  This  would  be  $250.00  per  acre  net, 
a  very  conservative  expectation. 

Considering  the  limited  area  adapted  to  the  walnut  and 
the  fact  that  but  comparatively  few  persons  are  willing  to 
look  as  far  into  thei  future  as  ten  years,  I  had  rather  take  a 
chance  on  highest  grade  walnuts  selling  above  their  present 
price  than  below. 

In  twenty  years  all  the  walnuts  now  planted  in  Oregon  will 
be  producing  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  walnuts  now  imported 
from  Europe. 

The  present  rate  of  planting  will  not  begin  to  keep  up  with 
increased  consumption,  and  prices  are  increasing  and  will 
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probably  continue  to  do  so.  Oregon  alone  expends  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  each  year  for  imported  walnuts,  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  with  her  rapidly  increasing  population,  just  about  ab¬ 
sorb  the  home  production  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence.  Oregon 
walnuts  will  then  be  found  in  Chicago,  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  commanding  top  prices,  and  Oregonians  may  do  as  I 
am  doing  this  winter — watching  the  markets  in  vain  for  a 
chance  to  buy  some  of  the  home  product  for  my  own  table. 

Although  the  walnut  promises  such  an  attractive  future 
for  the  planter,  I  do  not  anticipate  anything  more  than  a 
gradual  increase  in  acreage,  for  the  reason  that  but  few  real¬ 
ize  that  the  walnut  is  a  sure  producer  of  large  profit  if  it  is 
given  time,  and  of  these  still  fewer  will  undertake  to  provide 
for  a  future  which  appears  so  distant. 

The  “get-rich-quick”  microbe  has  such  a  firm  hold  on  the 
public  mind  that  one  would  have  hard  work  to  sell  twenty 
dollar  gold  pieces  at  five  dollars  each  if  delivery  was  post¬ 
poned  eight  or  ten  years. 


YIELD  OF  PRODUCING  GROVES. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Guiwits,  practical  fruit  and  walnut  grower  near 
Roseburg  in  the  Umpqua  Valley,  reports  ten  dollars  per  tree, 
aged  fourteen  years.  He  has  about  30  walnut  and  50  apple 
trees  on  each  acre,  ten  acres  in  all,  and  talks  eloquently  of  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  he  takes  in  working  in  his  sweet- 
scented  walnut  grove.  In  a  nut  shell  he  has  found  “the  satis¬ 
factory  life.”  The  crop  has  almost  doubled  each  year  since 
it  came  into  bearing.  The  trees  are  on  a  hillside,  with  south¬ 
western  exposure.  Clayey  loam  soil  which  on  the  higher  slopes 
but  thinly  covers  a  rotten  trap  rock.  The  trees  on  the  shallow 
soil  are  as  well  developed  and  bear  as  freely  as  the  balance  of 
the  grove.  His  opinion  is  that  “good  fruit  land  is  good  wal¬ 
nut  land.”  This  practical  working  result  substantiates  Colonel 
Henry  Dosch’s  statement  made  years  ago  that  rocky  soil  is 
not  objectionable  providing  there  is  no  hard  pan. 

Mr.  Guiwits  paid  $1,000  per  acre  for  this  grove  eleven  years 
old.  He  says  the  pleasure  of  working  among  the  trees  is  worth 
all  the  orchard  cost  and  that  the  crop  is  net  gain. 

Arthur  West,  three  miles  west  of  Roseburg,  has  about  seven 
acres  of  walnuts  with  peach  and  apple  fillers.  He  has  kept  no 
accurate  record,  but  says  the  walnuts  have  produced  over 
$10.00  per  tree  a  year  for  three  years,  although  the  orchard  has 
been  rented  and  more  or  less  neglected.  Trees  are  fourteen 
years  old  now.  He  is  satisfied  that  the  Umpqua  Valley  is  the 
best  section  in  the  state  for  walnut  growing. 
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Thomas  Prince,  the  leading  walnut  producer  in  the  state, 
still  maintains  his  prune  trees  as  fillers  between  the  walnuts. 
One  tree  on  the  Prince  place  produced  125  pounds  at 
eleven  years.  The  soil  is  semi-clayey  reddish  hill  land.  The 
averages  for  his  forty-five  acres  of  old  trees,  some  of  which 
received  but  scant  attention  in  their  earlier  years,  produced 
$30.00  per  acre  when  they  averaged  nine  years,  $50.00  at  ten, 
and  $100.00  at  eleven.  He  says,  “I  think  growing  of  walnuts 
has  the  advantage  of  many  other  products.  The  crop  is  easily 
grown,  harvested  and  marketed;  the  labor  greatly  economized 
and  the  net  profits  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts ;  while 
sometimes  with  other  crops  the  result  is  just  the  reverse — the 
net  profits  but  a  small  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts.” 

Mr.  W.  J.  Harris,  near  Roseburg,  in  the  Umpqua  Valley, 
has  a  few  walnut  trees  in  his  fruit  orchard  now  twelve  years 
old,  on  which  he  has  kept  accurate  account  of  production.  The 
average  annual  income  for  four  years  has  been  $18.00  per  tree. 
His  average  for  sixty-five  trees  was  over  thirty  pounds  per 
tree  in  1911.  Some  of  the  trees  are  only  six  and  seven  years 
old. 

Near  Myrtle  Creek  and  Drain,  also  in  the  Umpqua  Valley 
are  trees  that  produce  heavily  every  year. 

The  figures  on  Mr.  Quarnburg’s  and  H.  J.  Biddle’s  trees 
are  something  over  $200  for  ten  and  twelve-year-old  trees. 
These  are  in  Clarke  County,  Washington. 

At  Elk  Grove,  California,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Powell  has  two  acres 
of  walnuts  which  produced  at  five  years  $155.00;  six  years, 
$235.00;  seven  years,  $370.00;  eight  years,  $450.00.  These 
trees  are  on  a  red,  loamy  soil,  and  were  neither  cultivated  nor 
irrigated.  C.  J.  Miller,  of  Grass  Valley,  California,  has  trees 
fourteen  years  old  yielding  at  the  rate  of  $1,000.00  per  acre. 

At  Whittier,  in  San  Diego  County,  California,  is  a  walnut 
tree  owned  by  A.  R.  Rideout,  who  has  leased  it  for  a  term  of 
years  at  $500.00  per  annum. 

In  Roumania  are  walnut  trees  under  whose  enormous 
spread,  500  sheep  may  lie  and  have  ample  room. 

In  Crimea  is  one  tree  whose  crop  furnishes  the  sole  income 
of  five  families,  and  is  owned  conjointly  by  them. 

England  has  trees  one  to  two  hundred  years  old  that  pro¬ 
duce  an  annual  crop  of  nearly  a  ton  to  the  tree. 

Mr.  Cooper  says,  “At  present  we  can  make  a  tree  that 
will  produce  500  pounds  of  walnuts  in  twenty-five  to  thirty 
years.  With  twelve  trees  to  the  acre,  will  give  6,000  pounds 
of  nuts ;  two  and  one-half  times  that  of  wheat  at  forty  bushels 
per  acre,  and  they  will  not  require  the  expensive  refrigerator 
cars  and  rapid  transit  of  perishable  fruits.” 
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This  yield  at  present  prices  would  amount  to  $1,200  per 

acre. 


THE  FRANQUETTE 

The  Franquette  is  the  first  choice  for  planting  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  Wm.  M.  Reece  says  unquestionably  the  best  variety  for 
this  climate  is  the  Franquette,  next  the  Mayette. 

Mr.  Cooper  says  the  Mayette  and  Franquette  are  first  choice 
for  hardiness  and  reliable  commercial  crops,  the  nuts  being  of 
good  size,  fine  flavor  and  in  every  way  meeting  the  highest 
market  demands. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Williamson,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  in  an  article  in  1909,  said:  “The  varieties  best 
adapted  to  culture  in  this  state  are  those  which  produce  dhe 
finest  nuts  known  to  the  world,”  and  puts  the  Franquette 
first,  Mayette  next. 

7  «/ 


SEEDLING  OR  GRAFTED  TREE? 

This  question  is  fundamental,  but  not  vital.  It  is  also  an 
unsettled  question.  Leading  authorities  and  practical  growers 

differ. 

Experience  in  fruit  planting  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
there  is  about  as  much  danger  of  poor  variety  in  buying  nur¬ 
sery  grafted  stock  as  there  would  be  in  using  well  selected  seed 
walnuts. 

Figuring  it  on  any  other  basis  except  that  of  getting  uncer¬ 
tain  results  on  account  of  cross  pollenization  of  seed,  the  seed¬ 
ling  has  all  the  best  of  the  argument,  though  the  nurseryman 
will  hardly  agree  with  this. 

Mr.  Woods,  superintendent  of  the  Prince  place,  advises 
planting  the  nuts  where  they  are  to  grow.  One  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain,  the  seedling  will  in  a  few  years  show  you  exactly  what 
it  is  going  to  bear  in  the  way  of  a  nut,  and  if  part  of  the  trees 
are  of  unsatisfactory  fruitage,  they  can  be  top  grafted  with 
scions  from  the  best  tree  in  the  grove. 

Grafted  stock  is  expensive,  and  should  be  purchased  only 
after  thorough  investigation. 

Possibly  the  best  results  where  one  desires  to  preserve  the 
tap-root  will  be  achieved  by  planting  the  seed  or  sprout  where 
it  is  to  grow ;  the  black  American  nut  for  deep  heavy  soil  and 
the  California  (Royal)  hybrid  or  carefully  selected  French 
varieties  on  the  lighter  hillside  soils  where  there  is  less  moist¬ 
ure.  At  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  year  these  (if  of  black 
or  hybrid  stock)  must  be  grafted  with  scions  of  the  Fran- 
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quette  or  Mayette  at  present.  Later  on,  with  the  amount  of 
seedlings  that  have  been  put  out,  Oregon,  with  its  favorable 
conditions,  should  produce  a  variety  of  still  greater  desirability 
for  commercial  purposes.  Grafting  or  budding  the  -walnut 
is  precarious  and  uncertain  even  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
grafter,  and  no  one  except  an  expert  should  undertake  it  on 
a  large  scale.  If  Franquette  or  Mayette  seed  is  used  the  trees 
may  be  allowed  to  produce  a  few  nuts  before  grafting  is  done 
and  probably  but  a  small  percentage  of  trees  will  need  grafting. 

CULTIVATION 

The  walnut  is  an  unusually  vigorous  tree  and  will  grow 
and  thrive  under  most  adverse  conditions,  but  it  is  also  par¬ 
ticularly  responsive  to  care  and  attention,  and  probably  no 
other  tree  will  so  clearly  demonstrate  the  value  of  rich  soil 
and  thorough  cultivation.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  care¬ 
fully  tended  trees  in  the  orchard  show  four  times  the  growth 
of  those  planted  in  the  roadway  where  they  have  only  had 
spasmodic  attention,  and  yet  I  have  known  a  single  row  of 
these  neglected  trees  in  California  to  produce  more  income  than 
the  fruit  orchard  that  they  surrounded. 

The  reason  that  a  walnut  tree  will  do  well  even  though  neg¬ 
lected  is  easy  to  find.  There  are  no  pests  to  sap  its  vitality  and 
though  its  growth  may  be  grealy  accelerated  by  cultivation,  it 
will  still  develop  a  clean,  healthy,  productive  tree  in  spite  of 
many  vicissitudes ;  and  such  a  beautiful  tree  as  a  mature  wal¬ 
nut  is  seldom  seen.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  walnut  grower 
is  enthusiastic  when  he  talks  of  his  business. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  River  is  an  orchard  con¬ 
sisting  of  eight  acres  or  thereabouts  planted  possibly  sixteen 
years  ago,  which  demonstrates  more  clearly  than  a  flood  of 
words  the  amount  of  neglect  that  the  walnut  will  stand  and 
still  continue  to  produce  paying  crops. 

AS  J.  C.  COOPER  SEES  IT. 

I  hope  Mr.  Cooper  will  pardon  the  many  quotations  and 
extracts  taken  from  his  “Walnut  Growing  in  Oregon,”  but 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  only  the  fact  of  his  valuable 
work  being  out  of  print  that  offers  an  excuse  for  this  pamphlet. 
Mr.  Cooper  says: 

“English  walnuts  for  dessert,  walnut  confectionery,  walnut 
cake,  walnuts  in  candy  bags  at  Christmas  time — thus  far  has 
the  average  person  been  introduced  to  this,  one  of  the  greatest 
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foods  of  the  earth.  But  if  the  food  specialists  are  heard,  if  the 
increasing  consumption  of  nuts  as  recorded  by  the  Government 
Bureau  of  Imports  is  consulted — in  short,  if  one  opens  his 
eyes  to  the  tremendous  place  the  walnut  is  beginning  to  take 
among  food  products  the  world  over,  he  will  realize  that  the 
walnut’s  rank  as  a  table  luxury  is  giving  way  to  that  of  a 
necessity;  he  will  acknowledge  that  the  time  is  rapidly  ap- 
puroaching  when  nuts  will  be  regarded  as  we  now  regard 
beefsteak  or  wheat  products.  The  demand  is  already  so  great 
that  purveyors  are  beginning  to  ask.  where  are  the  walnuts 
of  the  future  to  come  from? 

‘'In  comparing  walnut  culture  with  fruit,  one  must  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  distance  from  transportation 
facilities  is  not  a  detriment ;  that  there  is  very  little  expense  in 
putting  out  or  maintaining  a  walnut  grove ;  that  insects,  blight 
and  disease  are  unknown  to  walnut  groves  of  Oregon,  thus 
obviating  the  cost  of  spraying;  that  the  expense  of  harvesting 
is  exceedingly  light;  that  no  nut-fruit  perishes — that  it  does 
not  need  to  be  sold  at  once,  but  will  keep  indefinitely,  making 
a  lost  crop  practically  impossible. 

“It  is  estimated  by  experienced  walnut  growers  that  the 
annual  cost  of  cultivation  and  pruning  should  not  exceed 
$10.00  an  acre,  while  harvesting  should  not  exceed  twenty  cents 
per  hundred  pounds.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  figure  the  profits. 

“The  original  investment  in  a  walnut  grove  may  be  made  a 
comparatively  small  amount,  thus  it  appeals  particularly  to 
those  of  limited  means. 

“Our  walnuts  command  a  price  above  that  paid  for  walnuts 
raised  anywhere  else.  The  size,  cracking-out  quantity,  delicate 
flavor  and  delicious  creamy  taste,  are  the  qualities  that  give 
the  Oregon  walnuts  its  surpassing  excellence.  If  we  have  this 
pre-eminence  at  the  beginning  of  the  industry,  what  may  we 
expect  when  intelligent  cultivation  has  produced  the  best  grade 
of  walnuts  of  which  our  soil  and  climate  are  capable? 

“To  Oregon,  then,  with  its  vast  areas  adapted  to  this  in¬ 
dustry,  must  the  world  look  for  its  great  annual  walnut  har¬ 
vest  in  the  years  to  come.  The  far-seeing  man  will  secure  an 
interest  in  Oregon  walnut  lands  now,  before  speculation  and  a 
general  awakening  to  their  real  value  have  boosted  the  price 
to  that  of  walnut  lands  elsewhere.” 


JOHN  H.  HARTOG. 

Mr.  John  H.  Hartog,  of  Portland,  and  West  Stay  ton, 
Marion  County,  Oregon,  and  formerly  of  California,  is  a  great 
believer  in  walnuts.  He  says : 
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“Having  investigated  the  possibilities  of  various  fruits,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  walnut  is  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  crop  one  can  go  in  for.  Walnuts  pay  a  better  average 
income  than  any  other  orchard  product.  I  know  of  many  in¬ 
stances  where  orchard’s  produce  from  $600.00  to  $800.00  an 
acre  and  are  still  on  the  increase. 

‘  ‘  The  beauty  of  it  is  that  one  is  not  dependent  on  the  imme¬ 
diate  availability  of  hired  help  as  is  the  case  in  virtually  all 
other  orchard  products. 

“The  principal  requirement  for  successful  walnut  growing 
is  deep  soil. 

“In  California  where  many  successful  walnut  orchards  are 
located,  they  have  more  or  less  trouble  from  sun-blight,  which, 
with  our  milder  summers  is  not  the  case  here,  as  far  as  I 
know.  One  should,  however,  go  in  for  the  most  valuable  varie¬ 
ties  only,  in  order  to  be  successful  from  a  financial  point  of 
view.  What  the  trade  demands  is  a  large  nut,  one  of  soft 
shell,  of  large  meat  and  of  light  pellicle. 

‘  ‘  Considering  all  these  requirements  and  the  important  item 
of  selecting  varieties  that  are  safe  from  frosts,  experience 
teaches  that  the  Franquette  and  the  Mayette  are  far  and  away 
the  best.  They  may  cost  more,  but  in  order  to  get  the  big 
prices,  one  should  grow  the  best.  I  have  been  in  California 
orchards  where  the  entire  output  would  bring  20  to  25  cents 
a  pound',  while  inferior  nuts  were  a  drug  on  the  market.  Plant 
them  far  enough  apart;  don’t  be  stingy  on  that  score,  for 
walnuts  make  a  tremendous  spread  if  you  give  them  the 
room.” 

PROF.  E.  I.  LEWIS. 

Professor  E.  I.  Lewis,  horticulturist,  of  the  Oregon  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  says  in  Bulletin  No.  3,  Notes  on  Nut  Culture: 

“Personally,  I  favor  the  grafted  tree  for  the  reason  that 
where  scions  are  carefully  selected  it  means  an  orchard  in 
which  every  tree  will  bear  high-grade,  uniform  nuts.  The 
seedling  gives  more  difference  in  size  and  form,  in  the  age  at 
which  trees  come  into  bearing,  the  blooming  period,  etc.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  that  grafted!  trees  did  not  make  good 
growth  but  the  results  for  the  past  two  years  contradicts  this 
statement.  The  principal  reason  grafted  trees  have  not  been 
used  to  any  great  extent  is  the  high  price  and  scarcity.  The 
price  should  be  no  drawback  where  good  trees  can  be  procured. 
There  are  very  many  worthless  grafted  trees  advertised  on  the 
market.  Unless  it  is  known  where  the  scions  are  obtained, 
that  they  came  from  worthy  trees,  they  are  quite  apt  to  be 
worthless.  My  second  choice  of  trees  would  be  seedling  where 
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the  nuts  were  taken  from  an  isolated  tree  or  from  an  orchard 
of  a  single  variety.  Nuts  collected  from  mixed  orchards,  gro¬ 
cery  stores,  etc.,  are  worthless. 

“The  walnut  prefers  a  good,  deep,  rich,  moist  loam,  the 
deeper  the  better.  The  so-called  ‘white  land’  should  be  avoided, 
also  those  soils  underlaid  with  hardpan,  loose  gravel  or  cement 
gravel.  The  section  of  the  Northwest  which  extends  west  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains  will  probably  be  the  great  walnut  coun¬ 
try  of  the  future. 

“Planting — Grafted:  trees  should  be  planted  sixty-five  feet 
apart,  seedlings  about  fifty  feet.  Plant  the  trees  as  is  customary 
with  apples.  In  transplanting  one  is  obliged  to  cut  the  tap 
root.  It  is  desirable  to  leave  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  of 
root,  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife  so  as  not  to  leave  a  ragged 
wound.  Formerly  it  was  thought  fatal  to  head  in  a  young 
walnut  tree  but  now  some  growers  practice  cutting  back  to 
two  or  three  buds  in  planting  and  report  splendid  success. 
The  trees  never  make  much  growth  the  first  year,  but  the  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  the  growth  is  rapid,  often  reaching  six  to  eleven 
feet  in  a  single  season. 

“Pruning — For  the  first  three  years  terminal  growth  should 
be  encouraged  by  keeping  the  laterals  off.  The  third  year  the 
branches  can  be  allowed  to  form  from  six  to  eight  feet  from 
the  ground.  It  is  very  important  to  stake  young  trees,  other¬ 
wise  they  are  apt  to  break  from  heavy  winds.  Old  trees  will 
need  little  pruning  except  to  remove  dead  wood  and  branches 
in  a  few  cases  where  they  are  growing  too  thickly. 

“Cultivation — Some  people  have  thought  that  all  that  is 
necessary  to  grow  walnuts  is  to  set  the  trees  but  these  people 
are  always  doomed  to  disappointment.  In  order  to  get  a  good 
thrifty  growth  it  is  necessary  to  practice  just  as  intensive  cul¬ 
tivation  as  is  customary  with  our  fruit  trees. 

“The  Market — The  production  of  walnuts  in  the  United 
States  has  not  materially  increased  while  the  demand'  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  nuts  has  greatly  increased.  It  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  this  state  that  walnuts  can  be  grown  for  ten  cents 
per  pound  at  a  good  profit  and  the  present  price  ranges  from 
fourteen  cents  to  20  cents.  A  man  who  selects  his  trees  uses 
good  soil  and  cultivates  his  orchard  should  receive  good  inter¬ 
est  on  a  valuation  of  $1,000  an  acre.” 


